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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN CEYLON. 


On the Ist of May, 1841, the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society issued a phlet on slavery and the slave- 
trade in British India, with notices of the existence of these evils in 
Ceylon, Malacca, and Penang. The object of this publication was 
to point out the nature and extent of the system of slavery in these 
parts of the British empire, and the duty of abolitionists in relation 
thereto. The case of Ceylon was pointed out as one of a most 
flagrant character, inasmuch as owing either to the indifference or 
connivance of the public functionaries of that island, the slave 
population, or at least the great portion who had become free by the 
non-observation of the registration laws on the part of their masters, 
were still allowed to be retained in bondage. Of this they com- 

lained, and urged that no time was to be lost in securing the free- 

om of the enslaved Cingalese, as plantations were springing up in 
various parts of the colony, occasioning a large demand for labour, 
which could not fail to create additional difficulties in the way of 
abolition by increasing the value of slaves. Whether the noble 
lord, then at the head of the Colonial Department, saw this pamph- 
let, a copy of which was sent him, we know not, but in an 
official paper, (No. 568, 14th of August, 1843), just laid before 
Parliament, we find the following €@xtract of a despatch from 
Lord John Russell; to Sir Colin Campbell, dated the 3lst of 
May, 1841, which expresses his lordship’s wishes in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘ I am anxious that you should seize the first favourable 
moment for the total abolition of all vestiges of slavery ;”’ and, after 
referring to a report on slavery which had been previously required 
by Lord Glenelg, his lordship added: ‘‘It should embrace a par- 
ticular inquiry as to the practicability and prudence of enforcing the 
penalties for non-registration.” 

Previous to the noble lord’s retirement from office, the Commit- 
tee addressed a memorial to him, which after setting forth the facts 
of the case, entreated that an order in Council might issue for the 
immediate and complete abolition of slavery in Ceylon. In reply, 
his lordship referred to the steps which he had already taken, and 
‘‘ expressed his anxiety to abolish every vestige of slavery therein.” 

No report, such as was required by Lord Glenelg and Lord J. 
Russell, was forwarded to the Government, but a despatch, from 
the governor of the colony, under date the 10th March, 1842, was 
transmitted to Lord Stanley, who then possessed the seals of office, 
stating his inability to make the required report, observing that ‘‘ in 
the Kandian portion of the mre D slavery is almost at an end,” 
and intimating that he had ‘‘laid before the executive council the 
draft of an ordinance for a renewed registry in the maritime pro- 
vinces, such a measure being absolutely necessary as a preliminary 
to the consideration of any measures connected with slavery.” 
From another despatch, dated the 19th September, 1842, we learn 
that Sir Colin Campbell transmitted the new registration ordi- 
nance home instead of the report. He says, ‘‘ Adverting to the 
instructions contained in Lord John Russell’s despatch of the 31st 
May, 1841, that I should report upon the present state of slavery, I 
have now the honour to transmit for her Majesty’s sanction an 
ordinance for making further provision for the registration of slaves 
in those parts of the island formerly termed the Maritime Pro- 
vinces.” Thus once more placing in jeopardy the freedom of 
thousands of Cingalese, who were undoubtedly entitled to their 
liberty under the former laws. 

So nt a departure from the duty which had been required 
of him called forth a well-merited rebuke from Lord Stanley, which 
we give at length, as part of the history of the case. It is addressed 
to Sir Colin Campbell, and is dated the 8th December, 1842. 


' 6¢Sir,—I have received your despatch, No. 149, of the 19th Septem. 
ber last, submitting for the Queen’s sanction an ordinance passed by 
the legislature of Ceylon, on the Ist September, 1842, (No. 7,) ‘ For 
making further provision for the registration of slaves in those parts of 
the island formerly termed the Maritime Provinces.’ 

** On referring to the records of this office on this subject, I find, that 
on the 24th November, 1838, Lord Glenelg, in his despatch of that date, 
No. 143, directed that a report should be transmitted on the state of 
slavery in Ceylon, and that it should embrace an inquiry into the practi- 
cability and prudence of emancipating the slaves in the maritime pro- 
vinces, as having been forfeited to the Crown for want of registration. I 
further find, that this report not having been made, Lord John Russell, 
on the 31st May, 1841, repeated Lord Glenelg’s instructions, that the 
report should be prepared and forwarded with the least possible delay. 

‘¢ On the 19th September, 1842, and not till then, you answered Lord 
John Russell’s despatch; but the report so urgently required, both by 
his lordship and by Lord Glenelg, has not been transmitted. Instead of 
it, you have forwarded a new Act for the registration of the slaves in the 
maritime provinces. Yet one of the chief objects, with a view to which 
the report in question was demanded, was to ascertain whether or not 
the previous omission to register the slaves ought to be followed up by 
insisting on their forfeiture and emancipation. The Act you have passed 





altogether supersedes and decides that question. It is impossible that 
the penalties of non-registration should be enforced when an opportunity 
of registering the slaves anew is thus given to the defaulter. 

‘*T cannot conceal from you the regret with which I have observed the 
delay which has taken place in executing the instructions of my prede- 
cessors, nor my still more serious concern, that instead of acting on those 
instructions, a measure should have been taken which waives entirely, and 
without the previous consent of her Majesty’s Government, the claim to 
freedom which the whole slave population might have founded on the 
neglect to observe the former registration law. 

‘*T do not mean to assert that it would have been wise, or even possible, 
to have enforced such a penalty. Perhaps it may have been wise to 
abandon the attempt. But to justify that course, far more ample inform- 
ation is necessary than you have afforded me as to the real state of the 
slaves in Ceylon, and as to the probable effect of this law. In fact, her 
Majesty’s Government are still in want of the information required in 
vain in November, 1838, and in May, 1841. 

‘* We have no authentic intelligence as to the real character of slavery 
in Ceylon. There is no evidence to show whether it is, as has been 
alleged, a mere nominal relation, maintained with a view to pomp and 
ceremony, or whether it is like slavery in the Western Hemisphere—a 
relation maintained with a view to profit, and of which the duties are 
enforced by severe and cruel discipline. It has been reported by your 
predecessor, that a new registration of slaves would be impolitic, as tend- 
ing to revive dormant rights, and to create fallacious hopes of compen- 
sation, and to lead to the assertion of obsolete titles. To what extent 
these views are well founded you have not assisted me to determine. 
Neither have you supplied me with any information how far the slaves are 
or are not attached to the soil; and, therefore, how far it might be 
judicious to subject them all to the same law of registration. In short, 
ona subject, second in importance to none connected with the government 
of Ceylon, I am called on to advise her Majesty, without any assistance 
from the local government. 

‘* You will, immediately on the receipt of this despatch, call on the 
Executive Council of Ceylon to take the most effectual steps for comply- 
ing with the instructions of Lord Glenelg and Lord John Russell; and 
you will cause it to be made generally known that her Majesty’s decision 
on this ordinance is suspended until her Majesty shall be in possession of 
further and more authentic information on the subject of slavery in 
Ceylon.” 


Not having received any information on which they could rely, in 


' reference to the question, the Committee, on the 10th of February, 


1843, addressed a letter to Lord Stanley, in which they recapitu- 
lated the facts of the case, and trusted his lordship would no longer 
allow the subject to remain in abeyance, but forthwith advise her 
Majesty in Council to issue an order for the complete extinction of 
slavery in Ceylon. Such a measure, they stated, would give great 
satisfaction to the friends of abolition, both at home vo. abroad ; 
would remove a just cause of ae prey. and entitle his lordship to 
the grateful acknowledgments of the great body of philanthropists 
they represent. To which his lordship replied that, ‘* Her Majesty’s 
Government were fully alive to the importance of the subject, and 
would not fail to keep it steadily in view.” 

As might have been expected, the rebuke of Lord Stanley was.not 
without effect. Sir C. Campbell, in his reply, dated the 17th March, 
1843, endeavours to explain why the report had not been p q 
from which it appears that, as ‘‘ it was notorious that the provisions of 
the regulation of 1818, which required (und:r penalty of complete 
emancipation of the slave), hee ae very generally neglected,” 
therefore it was necessary that ‘‘the ordinance for a revised slave 
registry” should be ‘‘ brought forward.”” 

The bungling of this functionary does not, however, appear to 
have led to any evil result, for he informs us that “ not one slave 
had been re-registered” under his ordinance, and that, consequently, 
all the slaves in the maritime provinces were free. Among the 
causes to which he refers as having been productive of this result, 
is the following, which we quote with sincere satisfaction, as illus- 
trative -of the influence which our missionaries and other Europeans 
happily exert over the native mind: 

‘The tone of public opinion is believed to have had some weight with 
some of the leading people of the country, who have of late years sought 
intercourse with the resident Europeans and the missionaries, whose 
opinions of them, in reference to this matter, they cared not to offend for 
such an object as was at stake; and the example of these people had its 
effect on others.’’ 

In view of the facts of the case, Sir Colin hopes Lord Stanley 
‘‘will no longer hesitate to recommend for her Majesty's sanction 
a law which has completed a measure, for which there is reason to 
believe the British Parliament would not have hesitated, if needed, 
to grant very ample funds.” The ordinance, we are very hap 
> say, has been allowed, and the doom of slavery in Ceylon sealed 

or ever. 

The despatch which conveyed the decision of her Majesty’s 
Government is dated the 5th June, 1843, and is as follows :— 


“ Sir,—TI have the horour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
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of the 17th of March last, No. | _ 
the! Legicltive Goundl ofCeylon,.ow tie subject offelapery in the ma- 


“ It appears to me that you have, to some-extent,anisunderstood ‘the 
object of my despatch of the 8th December. It was not my intention, 
in that despatch, to pronounce any conclusive opinion on the ordi- 
nance which you sent home, in your communication of ‘the 19th Sep- 
tember, No. 149; but I felt compelled to express my disapprobation of the 
-delay in executing instructions which had been reiterated by successive 
Secretaries of State, and which are not even yet complied with, to furnish 
a full report on the existing state of slavery, and of your having substi- 
tated for that report an ordinance which appeared to afford facilities for a 
renewal of registration, and even for the forfeiture of rights to freedom 
which might have accrued ; and this without explanation of the motives by 
which you were influenced, or the effect which you anticipated. IfI rightly 
understand your present despatch, the period allowed by the ordinance has 
expired without the tion of a single slave ; and has thus far ex- 
ceeded your anticipations by finally abolishing slavery in the maritime pro- 
vinces. Under such circumstances I could no longer hesitate to advise the 
‘Queen to confirm the ordinance ; and her Majesty having been pleased to 
approve that advice, the ordinance is confirmed accordingly. 

** You have not transmitted with your despatch the explanation of the 
agent for the northern province as to the causes of the omission to register 
any slaves, to which you refer; and I am still without a detailed report, 
which I should wish to receive, as to the state of slavery in the 
Kandian provinces. But the information of which we are in possession 
leads me to hope that the remains of slavery are merely nominal, that they 
may be speedily and safely brought to a termination, and to feel very con- 
fident that, in the-intrinsic value of a slave, there can be no valid ground 
for any expectation of compensation. Thave, &c., 

(Signed) ‘* STANLEY.”’ 

The number of slaves in the Kandian provinces which yet remain 
to be emancipated is as follows:—North Kandy, 4 males, 13 fe- 
males; South Kandy, 65 males, 94 females; Matelle, 36 males, 
50 females; Suffragam, 2 males, 2 females ; and Badulla, 46 males, 
67 females; in all, 379. Of these, 14 males and 22 females dis- 
pute the right of their alleged masters. 

We earnestly trust the Government will take immediate steps, if 
it has not done so already, to secure the liberty of this small 
remnant of slaves, that the whole of the British dominions may be 
free from the taint of this crime ; and that they will also cause such 
inquiries to be instituted as shall ascertain whether the late slaves 
are now in the bona fide possession of their liberty ; or whether, 
though nominally free, they are practically in bondage. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Tue virtual abolition of slavery throughout the vast territorial 

ions of this country in Hindostan has been officially notified 

to the British Parliament, without occasioning a single remark, or 
exciting the smallest sensation either of gratitude or surprise. 

The despatch which makes known the fact, and the enactment 

which confers the boon, are now before us; and so trifling an affair 





despatch of | own coun and to the ; cause of freedom and humani 


Blavery%having been: abolished in’ 

idia, we @an vest ‘unite witheour frieids in-every»wéll-con- 
sidered plan for? bring ng its uce intoteompétition with the 
slave-grown produce of the’ United States, Bragil, and the Spanish 
colonies, believing it to be a noble means, though not the only one, 
providentially placed in our hands, for uprooting tM horrid systems 
of slavery which obtain in these countries. 


ADDRESS OF THE HIBERNIAN BRITISH INDIA ASSOCI- 
ATION TO THE HON. THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN,;—You have abolished slavery in India, for which great 
and noble act be pleased to accept our heartiest congratulations. We 
would not stoop to flatter, but we wish to be just. To the best of our 
ability we have ever exposed the evils of British rule in India, and it-is 
our intention to continue to denounce the misgovernment of the people of 
that. great country. But you have put an end to personal slavery there, 
and for this great and God-like act we tender to you, in the name of 
humanity, our warmest thanks. 

We pray that Almighty God may bless you for it, and dispose you to 
carry out other measures for the amelioration of the condition of India, 
over whose destinies you exercise so mighty an influence. Gentlemen, 
your responsibility is great, but in proportion to the greatness of that 
responsibility will be your glory if you act with justice in your high voca- 
tion. We earnestly entreat you to put an end to the various monopolies 
which have for so long time destroyed the energies of India. If justice be 
done to India by the abolition of the many grievous restrictions which 
oppress her people, they would be enabled to cultivate an extensive inter- 
course with the British islands by the free interchange of their productions 
for our manufactured articles; and an amount of commercial prosperity 
and of social happiness, both at home and abroad, would be created, such 
as the world has not yet seen. Millions of our people are in misery and 
destitution, for want of employment: the people of India are in a similar 
condition, because they are prohibited from exerting their energies and using 
their industry for their own benefit. Oppression has hitherto marked our 
career in that land: let justice for the future obliterate the impression of 
former misgovernment. 

Another happy result must follow the abolition of slavery in India, and 
an improved mode of governing her inhabitants. The system of chattel 
slavery which disgraces the United States and Brazil could not be long 
maintained in competition with a system of free production in India. 
Let us draw our supplies of sugar, cotton, and other tropical productions 
from our possessions in the East, and from our colonies in the West 
Indies, and slavery in America will fall to the ground. In conclusion, we 
respectfully exhort you not to shrink from your great responsibilities 
to the human race—to your country—to your God. As you have begun. 
a good work in India, continue to shed the blessings of good government 
on her people, whom we have hitherto so much injured and oppressed, and 
bring contentment and happiness into the cottages of our artizans at home, 
by giving them that constant employment which must necessarily flow from 
increased commercial intercourse with India. 

Once more we tender to you our congratulations and our thanks, 
and we offer our best prayers to Heaven that you may not falter in the 


Joes it appear on paper, that persons unacquainted with its history’ glorious career which your worthy deed of emancipation has opened up 


might be induced to think and treat it as a matter of no moment. 
Yet, as in the grandeur of its conception it rivals those great mea- 
sures of justice and benevolence, the act for the abolition of the 
African slave-trade, and the law for the extinction of slavery in the 
British colonies, so in the magnitude of its blessed results will it 
eclipse them both. In the one case the hideous ‘‘trade in the 
persons of men” was forbidden to British subjects; in the other, 
seven hundred and fifty thousand human beings were delivered 
from a most cruel and degrading bondage; but in this case 
millions are raised to the dignity and privileges of freemen. and 
an internal slave-trade of a most atrocious character nut down. Its 
effects on all Asia will be iiimeuse. The states bordering on 
“fhe British dominions must follow the example set them, in 
the emancipation of their slaves, or they willseek liberty in flight, 
and find it under the protection of our laws. ‘The spirit of freedom 
is diffusive: like the light of heaven, it will find ‘its way to ‘‘the 
dark places of the earth which are full of the habitations of cruelty,”’ 
But though in the British legislature the announcement of the 

t fact of East India emancipation has been received with indif- 
aod the friends of the human race in Ireland, with all the 
warmth of their nature, have given vent to their feelings 

in the following address ‘‘To the Board of Directors of the East 
India Company,” which has been transmitted to us for insertion in 
Reporter. We cheerfully comply with their request, though 
we!may not entirely approve of the manner in which they have 

- eonveyed their’sentiments to the Honovrable Board. We heartily 
‘agree with them in their acknowledgments to that portion of the 
rectors who acceded to the propositions of the Government; but 
‘we must ex 








we. t from our commendation those who opposed them, 
and who, if they could have had their will, would have continued 
the Indian slave in his degradation and 


and bondage. 
'We' would also observe, that whilst the Act which liberates the 
slave from his bondage is admirable in its kind, it requires some 
ental legislation to give it full effect. This we trust will 


Bot be denied ; and we invite our Irish friends to unite with us: in 


‘such — as shall give vigour to the: law we both’ ‘so 


: e-em fully agree in all the propositions contained in the 
as'to the likely to result from the measures whieh: it 
‘of the y and justice of Great Britain ;»and that 

» deve ene ye, name sted , by ‘free labour, is not 
y a duty which we owe to our Indian fellow-subjects, but to our 


to you. 
Signed, on behalf of the Association, at a public meeting held in the 
Royal Exchange, Dublin, 19th July, 1843. 
4 Wittiam ANTISELL, Chairman. 


SLAVERY (EAST INDIA). 

Cory of a Legislative Despatch from the Secretary to the Government 
of India to the Secretary at the India House, dated Fort William, 15th. 
April, 1843. 

India Board, 27th July, 1843. 

PRESENTED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 
Copy of a Legislative Despatch from’ F. J. Halliday, Esq., Secretary to 


the Government of India, to J. C. Melvill, Esq., Secretary at the 
India House. 





Fort William, 15th April, 1843. 

Srr,—I am directed by the Honourable the President in Council to 
transmit to rou, for the pzrpose of being laid before the Honourable 
Court of Directors, the accompanying two printed copies of Act V. of 
1843, passed by the Legislative Council. 

Forty copies of the Act will be despatched to your address by sea. 

I have, &c., 

Frep. James Hatuipay. 





Act No. V. of 1843, passed by the Honourable the President of the 
Council of India in Council, on the 7th of April, 1843, with the 
assent of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India. 

An Act for declaring and amending the. Law regarding the condition of 

Slavery within the territories of the East India Company. 

I. It is hereby enacted and declared, That no public officer shall, in 
execution of .any decree or order of court, or for the enforcement of any 
demand of rent or revenue, sell or cause;to be sold any person, or the 
right to the compulsory labour or services of any person, on the ground 
that such person is in a state of slavery. - 

II. And it is hereby declared and enacted, That no rights arising out 
of an alleged property in the person and services of another as a slave 
shall be enforced by any civil or criminal court or magistrate within the 
territories of the East India vena ac § 

III, And it is hereby declared and enacted, That no person who may 
have acquired property y his own industry, or by the exercise of any art, 
calling, or ion, or by inheritance, assignment, gift, or bequest, shall 
be of such ty, or prevented from taking possession 
‘thereof, on the ground » such’person or that the person from whom 


igh | the s prnperty may have been derived was a slave. 


nd it is hereby enacted, That any act which would be a penal 
offence if done to a freeman, shall be equally an offence if done to any 
| person on the pretext of his being in a condition of slavery. 
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Parlfamentarp Entelliqence; 
HOUSE OF LORDS :—Friday, August 18th, 1843. 
, TEXAS.’ 

Lord Brovesam: said, that seeing his noble friend at the head of 
the foreign department in: his he wished to obtain some informa- 
tion from him relative to a state of great interest at:the present time, 
namely, Texas. It was a subject of. great importance, which had 
been..more than once broached both in that and: the other house of 
Parliament, and which was peculiarly. interesting at the present moment, 
owing to the relative position of the Mexican; Texan, and American 
Governments. Texas was now in a state of independence de facto, but. 
its independence had never been acknowledged by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, from which it had been torn off, as. it-were, by revolution. We 
had acknowledged its independence, but Mexico had not. The importance 
of Texas was this: it was an immense country, capable of great improve- 
ment: it was as large, he understood, as France, of a fertile soil, rich in 
tropical, or almost’ tropical products, and having various rivers, and com- 
municating on the north with the Gulf of Mexico by the Red river. The 
population had certainly been overrated when it:was stated at 250,000. 
He had had an opportunity of speaking with a member of the profession 
to which he had the: honour to belong, who had just returned from Texas, 
and he assured him that the. population did not exceed 100,000 in all ; 
but it was. melancholy to consider that one quarter of the population; or 
25,000, were slaves. This. point led him to the foundation of the ques- 
tion which he wished to put to his noble friend. There ‘was very little.or 
no slave-trade carried on with Texas from Africa directly; but a large 
number of slaves were constantly being sent overland to that country. 
Although the major part of the land in Texas was well adapted for white 
labour, and therefore for free cultivation, still the people of that country, 
by some strange infatuation, or by some inordinate love of immediate 
_ gain, preferred slave labour to free'labour. As all access to the African 
slave-market was shut’ out to them, their market for slaves was the United 
States, from whence they obtained a large supply of negro slaves: The 
markets from whence they obtained their supply of slaves were Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and Virginia, which states sent their surplus slave popula- 
tion, which would otherwise be.a burden to them, to the Texian market. 
No doubt it was true, as had been stated, that they treated their slaves 
tolerably well, because they knew. that it was for their interest 
to. rear them, as they had such a_ profitable market for them: in 
Texas. This made him irresistibly anxious for the. abolition of 
slavery. The consequence of obtaining the. abolition of slavery’ in 
Texas would be just this, neither more nor less—and this it was that 
made him so irrepressibly anxious for that.abolition—namely, that they 
must in that case cultivate by means of white labour, to the great benefit 
of all countries who had a surplus population, including the United 
Kingdom. What would be the consequence to the United States? 
When they found they could no longer be a breeding country, you will 
have solved that great’ problem of the human race—they must emancipate 
their-slaves in the. United States. Now, knowing that there was a very 
great chance that Texas would. be induced to abolish slavery, if: Mexico, 
on that as a condition, acknowledge her independence, he had the greatest 
hopes that if, by our good offices with the Mexican Government, this 
‘acknowledgment could be given by them, an end would be put to the 
slave-trade of the southern states of America. The abolition of slavery 
in Texas must put an end to one of the most execrable crimes—for he 
would not insult the merchant by designating it by the honourable name 
of traffic—that could disgrace a people, namely, the rearing and breeding 
of slaves, or being engaged in the sale of our fellow-creatures. He 
therefore hoped that his noble friend would have no difficulty in letting 
him know whether he could give any information as to the state of the 
negotiations on this subject, or as to the nature of the instructions that 
had been given to our minister in that country. If the production of 
such documents and the furnishing such information was not suitable at 
the present moment, he would not press his noble friend; but he had no 
doubt that his noble friend could confirm his statement, and he trusted 
that the government would not lose any opportunity of pressing the sub- 
ject, whenever they could do so with a hope of success. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN in reply said, that he could state that not only 
had this country acknowledged the independence of Texas, but also that 
we had a treaty of commerce, and a treaty for the abolition of the slave- 
trade with that power. He did not believe that there was any importa- 
tion of slaves into Texas by sea, but it was: true that there was a large 
importation of slaves from the United States into that country. Imme- 
diately on the negotiations being entered on with Texas, the utmost en- 
deavours of this country were used to put an.end to the war which pre- 
vented the full and entire recognition of the independence of Texas by 
Mexico. Their endeavours had met with very great difficulties, and he 
was unable to say that there was an immediate prospect of obtaining the 
recognition of the independence of Texas on the part of México; but it 
was with great pleasure that he was able to say that probably the first step 
to this had been: obtained, namely, that an armistice had been established 
between the two powers, and he that this would lead to the absolute. 
acknowledgment of the independence of Texas by Mexico. The armistice 
was an im 


portant step to obtain, and he need hardly say, that every effort 


on the part of her Majesty’s Government would lead to that result which’ 


was contemplated by his noble friend. He was sure that he need hardly 
say that no one was more anxious than himself to see the abolition of 
slavery in Texas ; and if he could not consent to produce papers or to give 
further information, it did not arise from indifference, but from quite a 
contrary reason. In the present state of the negotiations between the 
two countries in question, it would not contribute to the end they had in 
view if he then expressed any opinion as to the state of those negotiations ; 
but he could assure his noble friend that, by means of urging the negotia- 
tions, as well as by every other means in their power, her Majesty’s 
ministers would press this matter. 

Lord Brovesam expressed his satisfaction at the statement of the 
noble earl, and especially at the strong opinion he had expressed with 
respect to the abolition of slavery in Texas. He was sure that the decla- 
ration of the noble earl’ could not fail to be highly satisfactory to that 
party with which he (Lord Brougham) was associated—the abolitionists 
in this country. 














HOUSE OF COMMONS:—Priday, August 11th: 
THE ‘TENTH ‘ARTICLE ‘OF ‘THE WASHINGTON ‘TREATY. 
On the order of ‘the day for the committal of this bill, 
Lord PALM@nsrow presented a petition from Ply ' (as we under 
in the bill to prevent 


stood) praying that: some provision might be m 
the surrender of fugitive slaves. 
Mr.’V. Sirra ‘then rose and said, that the difficulty and delicacy of 
what might be considered interfering with the measure to-carry 
out a treaty had prevented his offering any opinion on this bill upon its going 
into committee; but as it was now at its last stage he would ‘beg to make 
a few animadversions on certain of its provisions. He certainly must 
confess that he thought it would be a great thing if the object of the noble 
lord’s (Palmerston) petition could be carried out. He feared, however, 
from all he had heard, that in consequence of the terms of the treaty of 
Washington that would be impossible. At the same time he could not 


but think that it would be both wise and advisable to take some aa 


for the purpose-of securing the just administration of the law. a 

ed to him that if they were to enact, that a fugitive slave should be com- 

mitted by a magistrate in Canada, they ought to have some security, not 
only for the fair trial of the slave after his committal, but for enabling him 

to offer, if he could, exculpatory evidence before the magistrate himself. 

Again, as the slave was to be given up by the order of the governor of the 

colony in which he sought protection, he (Mr. Smith) thought it would 

only be fair that the secretaryof that colony should be put in possession of 
the documents and evidence upon which he was demanded asa criminal, 

and that the slave should not be surrendered unless the opinion of the 

secretary was in favour of the pursual of such a course. Another impor- 

tant point to consider was, what was to become of the slave after his sur- 
render. (Hear, hear.) He would suppose the case of a man accused 

and demanded on account of a theft. That theft might be, either of the 
clothes in which he made his flight, of the horse on which he made it, or 

of the boat which conveyed him to the country in which he was made free. 

In such cases as those he (Mr. V. Smith) should say that a slave ought 

not to be given up. (Hear, hear.) Again, where the slave was given up 

for a crime, we ought, he thought, to take care that he was tried and 
punished for that crime, and not for his flight. In ,what condition, 

too, was the slave to be placed after he was given up? Was it to 
be considered that he had become emancipated by treading British 
ground, or was he to be returned to his master and to be dealt with 

as a slave? A hard case would occur where a slave was unjustly 
accused before a Canadian magistrate, who, being either careless, ignorant, 
or prejudiced in favour of the slave states, committed such slave errone- 

ously. The slave would then be sent back to America, tried—perhaps 

(not very probably, but still, perhaps) acquitted. If the slave in such a 

case as that was to be restored after his trial to his former owner, the 
mind shrank from the reflection of what he might then have to endure. 

All the master’s feelings would of course in such a case be exasperated by 
the slave’s flight, and his treatment most probably would be corres- 

pondent to this exasperation.. (Hear.) The noble lord, the Colonial 
Secretary, was aware that there existed in a certain part of 
Canada a settlement which was the rendezvous. of those slaves who had 
been successful in their flight. Great fear existed on the part of every 
emancipationist, and especially in the mind of that most humane and 
veteran abolitionist, Thomas Clarkson, that under the operation of this 
enactment an attempt would be made to depopulate that settlement. For 
his own part, fhe (Mr. Smith) owned that he had little fear of such an 
occurrence with respect to those who were already settled there; but cer- 
tainly he did feel some apprehensions with respect to future cases, and he 
did think it would be well to guard against the possibility of such an 
occurrence. (Hear, hear.) Those who had paid any attention to the 
disputes between the slave and free states of America, regarding this very 
subject, would naturally be anxious lest similar difficulties might arise 
between those states and Canada. For this reason, he thought it would 
be most advisable that we should have some explanation on the question 
with the American authorities, and he would suggest that stipulations 
should be entered into with the United States, such as those which had 
been pointed out the other night by the noble lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affaris, who, at the same time, had so well and so wisely said, 
that-all who from the trammels of a slave system were entitled 
to our best sympathy and kindly feeling. 

The Arroashedaaaiize said, that if he collected the object of the 
hon. gentleman aright, it was nothing more nor less than that fugitive 
slaves should be altogether exempted from the operation of this law. Now, 
he did not see how it would be possible to exempt fugitive slaves, charged 
with murder, piracy, robbery, or other offences contemplated. under the 
act, from the operation of the law. It could not be supposed that a slave, 
merely because he was a slave, should possess an impunity which did 
not belong to a free man. It would be clearly impossible to make any 
such exception. As to the general views- of the Government upon the 
point, he to call to remembrance what had occurred in the case of 
the Creole. In that case the law officers of the Crown gave it as their 
opinion, that the liberty of escaped slaves should be protected—that we 
dare not give them up—that no law would tolerate such an act, and that 
the liberated slave should be as safe in the Bahamas as in the Royal Ex- 
change. That opinion ‘was given when slaves were absolutely demanded 
as criminals subject to the American law; and the practical exposition of 
our law on that’ occasion ought, he thought, to be taken as ‘a perfect: 
pledge of the course which the Government would most undoubtedly pur- 
sue, should future occasions arise. (Hear, hear:) With respect to any: 
thing further, it would be quite unworthy this great country to entertain 
any spark of jealousy of a nation with which she had just entered into a. 
treaty. He did not hesitate to say that we should shrink from our. duty. 
if we failed to bring slaves to punishment as readily as freemen. As to. 
the seizing of horses or boats for the purpose of aiding the eseape of a 
slave, there could be no doubt that such an act heapadagdnn 
treated as an act of theft ; there was no pretence for dealing with it as @ 
theft. But even the offence of stealing was not one on account of which 
any foreign state could claim the return of a fugitive slave. No crimes 
were in the treaty now under consideration excepting murder, 
assault with intent to kill, piracy, arson, robbery, or forgery. The 
hon, gentleman opposite wished to know what was the opinion of: he 

(Continued on p. 158.) 
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HE TRUSTEES of the FUND for the PURCHASE OF 
AN ANNUITY for JOHN CRISP, a faithful servant of the Anti- 
Slavery Cause, beg to state, that his service in the Cause has extended over 
50 Years, and Seven different Associations, viz.—the Old Abolition 
Society, formed in 1787, of which indeed, Mr. Clarkson and he, are the 
only survivors—The Sierra Leone Company—The African Education 
Society—The Anti-Slavery Society—The Anti-Slavery Society 
—The Negro Emancipation Society, and the British India Society. 

He has now reached the advanced age of 70, and is destitute of the 
means of subsistence. ; 

The Trustees beg to thank those parties who have kindly subscribed 
already, and believing that there are many others among the Anti-Slavery 
public, who may be willing to contribute towards the fund, they make 
this further appeal on John Crisp’s behalf. 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., 
Bankers, 20, Birchin-lane ; Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Bankers, 4, 
Princes-street, Bank; Messrs. G. W. Alexander and Co., 4, Lombard- 
street; Joseph Cooper, Esq., 12, Laurence Pountney-lane; Richard 
Barrett, Esq., Croydon, and 13, Mark-lane ; and Messrs. Joseph Sterry 
and Sons, 156, High-street, Southwark. 





NOTICES. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all Newsvenders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society should be forwarded to the Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.,) 
at the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad-street, London. 

All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 





FUNDS. 


Tne Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society beg 
very earnestly and respectfully to call the attention of their friends to 
the subject of Funds, and to urge upon them the necessity of liberal 
contributions in aid of the great objects the Society has in view. They 
would especially remind them of the additional heavy which 
have necessarily attended the late Convention. A distinct subscription 
has been opened to meet the same. Those friends who have collecting 
books will have the kindness to forward any such sums as they may 
have collected, as early as convenient. Donations and subscriptions are 
received by the treasurer, G. W. Alexander, Esq., at the office of the 
Society, No. 27, New Broad-street, London. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 


We have the pleasure to announce that a volume is in the press con- 
taining, “‘ Tae ProceepinGs oF THE ANTI-SLAVERY ConvENTION,” 
whose sittings have recently terminated. It will be printed uniform with 
the one previously issued, and from the short-hand notes of Mr. J. F. 
Johnson, at the moderate price of Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

We also beg to inform our friends that Mr. George Baxter, the 
patentee of the newly-invented process of printing in oil colours— 
whose pictures of Williams, the devoted missionary to Polynesia; and 
of Moffat, now labouring among the African tribes, have obtained him 
so much celebrity—proposes to publish Haydon’s great picture of the 
Anti-Slavery Convention, held in June, 1840. As soon as one 
hundred and fifty Subscribers’ names are received, the work will be 
commenced. The price of the picture will be 3/. 3s. for proofs, and 
2/. 2s. for prints ; the size 214 inches by 17. We are anxious, for the 
sake of the anti-slavery cause, that these works should appear as early as 
possible; and, for the sake of the spirited individuals who bring them out 
at their own risk, that all the encouragement our friends can give should 
be afforded them. We shall be happy to receive the names of subscribers 
for both the above works. 


The Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


LONDON, AUGUST 23, 1843. 








In another column will be found, under the head of Parliamentary 
Intelligence, a highly interesting extract from the proceedings in 
the House of Lords, on Friday, the 18th inst., upon the subject of 
slavery in Texas. Lord Brougham arose in his place to put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign Department, 
relative to the pending negotiations between that country and 
Mexico, instituted through the intervention of our Government, and 
to ask whether there exists a probability that the abolition of slavery 
in Texas may be secured as one of the conditions of a permanent 
peace between the belligerent parties. His lordship stated, in a 
few pertinent remarks, the immense importance of the question of 
slavery in Texas, not only with respect to that country itself, but 
also with to its ulterior influence upon the continuance of 
slavery, and the nefarious traffic in slaves in the United States. 

The reply of Lord Aberdeen is highly satisfactory. He stated 

negotiations are taking the precise shape indicated and 
desired by his noble friend—that the Government is fully sensible 
of the immense importance of the subject, and determined to inter- 
mit no efforts to secure, if practicable, the extinction of slavery in 
Texas. 

Many circumstances seem to combine to render this a most 
favourable occasion for exerting an influence upon the future 
destinies of that young republic by divorcing her completely, at this 
early period of her existence, from all participation in the abomina- 
ble crime of slave-holding. Their desire for peace, which it seems 





high! owen be secured to them by the friendly offices of 
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slavery, owing to the depression of in le products— 
the great dearth of population, pot igriend-n ‘ream thes repulsive 
character of their institutions, and the consequent depresiatea value 
of their real estates, and chiefly, as we cannot but hope, a return on 
the part of a portion, at least, of the inhabitants to juster and more 
humane sentiments, point out the t as a most auspicious 
moment for urgin a ft the people of Texas, in the most impressive 
manner, the total abandonment of a system which has sunk their 
character abroad, and which will inevitably be equally ruinous 
to their prosperity at home. 

No people or association of men can, at the present day, disregard 
the opinions of mankind at large with a impunity, as none 
can ever violate the higher law which God himself has promulgated, 
without bringing upon themselves the most disastrous consequences, 

The cab iad of individuals who constitute the population of 
Texas have raised themselves into a national existence, and main- 
tained hitherto their pretensions to self-government; but they as 
a nation committed an offence against the spirit of the age and 
the common sentiments of enlightened humanity, by re-estab- 
lishing slavery in the midst of the nineteenth century, and in 
terms peculiarly brutal, which could not be forgiven nor overlooked. 
If it were viewed in no more heinous light, it was a political blun- 
der of the most fatal and ruinous nature. We can understand how 
it is that a man labouring under a loathsome disease may have a 
sickly and fastidious repugnance to the application of proper 
remedies; but we cannot perceive why his neighbour should be 
willing to contract the same disease. the United States slavery 
ery oor its social and political evils had become a yet 
Texas laying the foundation of her institutions, with all the lights of 
past experience before her, chose deliberately the one of all others 
the most repugnant to the sense of mankind, and the most destruc- 
tive of her own prosperity. 

The policy of Texas upon this subject was the more insane for a 
country so rag emg ndent for advancement upon foreign 
immigration. Even the land has been cursed by the folly of its 
inhabitants. The most injurious representations of the coun 
have found a ready credence, from a predisposition to think i 
of it. Thousands throughout Europe are impressed with con- 
tempt for Texas and the people of Texas, who are even not 
aware of the origin of the feeling; and only because | partake 
of the atmosphere in which they live. e doubt much whether 
any man of sense from the slave states of the American Union 
visits Europe at this day, without feeling burdened by the weight 
of public sentiment around him. He must perceive—despite, per- 
haps, the efforts to treat him with the courtesies of society—the 
ill-repressed repugnance to the position which he occupies as a 
slaveholder, Toa still greater extent must this sentiment weigh 
upon the Texian citizen. But we would gladly hail his return, to_ 
an honourable position in the respect of mankind! His country is 
still to be, we think, the field of a mighty struggle between 
liberty and slavery. Let him espouse the right, and help to 
vindicate his ee a land from the foul stain of injustice and 
oppression ; and he may then well look the world boldly in the 
face, and challenge for Texas the favourable regards, and the sym- 
pathy of mankind. The now despised and puny republic would at 
once spring forth from her sickly and languishing infancy into all 
the vigour of youth. The genial influences of confidence resulting 
from prosperity would at once be felt in every department of 
her affairs. Commerce, population, and wealth would flow into 
her lap. A thousand new sources for the development of her 
natural capabilities would be opened; and her welfare and stability 
be secured. 

Our quarrel with Texas has been, and still is simply and solely on 
account of slavery, whether viewed as an institution or as the occa- 
sion of her severance from the mother country. Destroy slavery, 
and nothing could give us more pleasure than, not only to witness, 
but to assist her prosperity in every practicable and legitimate 
manner ; and truly do we hope that the sincerity of our professions 
may be ede to the test, by a proceeding so worthy of the age 
in which we live, as would be the complete destruction of slavery 
within their territory, by the Texian people in the free and volun- 
tary exercise of their newly acquired sovereignty. 

ecan do no less than express the earnest hope that the Govern- 
ment of this country will continually and urgently press the subject 
upon the people of Texas, employing every means in their power 
to lead them to a right conclusion upon the momentous question ; 
and we humbly implore the great Disposer of events, that the time 
may speedily come when, in the language of Lord Brougham, 
‘* the ge problem of the human race may be solved’’ in the 
triumph of universal freedom. 





Tue bill for giving effect to the extradition clause of the Wash- 
ington treaty has at length become law. It now remains to be 
seen what use the American siaveholders will make of it in accom- 
plishing their purposes. That they will attempt in many cases to 
recover fugitive slaves, and be successful in their efforts, we have no 
manner of doubt. What is there to hinder them? Nothing cer- 
tainly in the law as it now stands. On the contrary, that law affords 
them every facility for the accomplishment of their nefarious 
designs. e requisition having been made by the United States 
government for the delivery of an alleged criminal by the authori- 
ties in Virginia, the Governor of Canada issues a mandate for his 
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5 wesc yr ane is taken into custody, and by a single 
ustice of the Peace, yong Bi sworn to in Virginia, attested on 
oath by the party pe ig eae to be true copies of the originals, 
committed to gaol until delivered by the Executive to the person or 
persons authorized to receive him. The a criminal is a fugi- 
tive slave—the crime with which he stands charged, is assault with 
intent to murder—he admits that he committed the assault, but 
pleads that he did it in self-defence, or in order to escape from a 
merciless pursuer. The magistrate observes, that what he says may 
be either true or false; that if it were true that he was a slave, he 
cannot take cognizance of the fact; and as to the defence set up, he 
has no means of testing its accuracy: he must decide upon the de- 
positions ; they are clear and ample, and he has no alternative, but 
to commit. The ings are transmitted to the officer adminis- 
tering the government; they are all that the treaty or the law of the 
rovince requires, and he signs the order for delivery. The man is 
Dossled off to Virginia, tried before a tribunal erected for the 
special purpose to take cognizance of the offences of slaves; the 
i set up, which would have been valid in Canada, if he had been 
tried there, is an aggravation of his original offence of flight from 
slavery in Virginia, and he is convicted and sentenced to die a bar- 
barous and cruel death. The end is gained: the slave has been 
recovered; British territory was no sanctuary to him, and British 
laws were no protection. is will teach other slaves the folly, the 
madness of attempting to escape from bondage. Take another case : 
a slave who has fled to Canada, is charged with reey upon the 
oaths of certain parties in Louisiana; he denies the charge, and 
says that it is trumped up for the | pkg of reducing him again to a 
state of bondage. The Sentiee of the Peace says this may or may 
not be the case; the depositions are sufficient to warrant his com- 
mitment and to goal he is sent, and in due time, he is handed over 
to the American authorities to be dealt with under the slave laws of 
the state; he is tried and acquitted. The end is gained; and he 
-falls into a state of slavery more dreadful than that he had pre- 
viously endured—an example and a warning to all other slaves, that 
after all the -perils and privations they might endure on their flight 
from slavery, they might be taken from under the folds of the 
British fag. In point of fact, there is now no protection for 
American slavery within the British dominions. 

By reference to the debate which took place when the bill went 
into committee in the House of Commons, it will be seen that, 
whilst certain acts of a slave in his flight from bondage would not 
be held to be offences, the Attorney-General clearly intimated, that if 
the offence with which he stood charged was one of those contem- 
plated by the treaty, the question whether he had been a slave, or 
was a free man, could not be raised, and he would be delivered up 
to the American authorities. If we have interpreted the speech of 
the hon. gentleman aright, farewell to the hopes of liberty indulged 
by the fugitive slave in his flight to Canada, The power to protect 
him has been surrendered by this act, and he is delivered a prey to 
the most pitiless of men. 

To Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Vernon Smith, and Mr. Hawes, the 
thanks of abolitionists on both sides of the Atlantic are due for their 
exertions to protect the liberties of the fugitives from slavery, who 
may have sought and found a refuge within the British dominions. 
In the noble speech of the former, the clear judgment, the high 
principle, and the free spirit of his honoured father, shown out con- 
spicuously. 

It would have afforded us sincere pleasure to have transferred to 
our columns the admirable articles which have Ape in the 
Morning Chronicle and the Advertiser on this act, but our limited 
space forbids. We propose, however, in our next, to consider 
more at length the great questions which it involves. 





Tue pressure of important Parliamentary matter, referring to 
the eenth article of the Washington treaty, and the bill for the more 
effectual suppression of the slave-trade, prevents our noticing the 
debate on the latter measure, further than to say, that, whilst we 
deeply lament the concessions which have been made to parties who 
deserved no consideration from Parliament, we rejoice that the great 
rinciple of the consolidated slave-trade abolition act of 1824 has 
n recognized in its application to British subjects residing in 
foreign states. 

For the same reason we are compelled to omit our strictures on 
the very ungracious and uncalled for attack of the hon. member for 
Durham on the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. It is true the hon. member felt bound to qualify his re- 
marks on Monday evening last, but the daily press has not noticed 
his explanation. To this subject we shall feel bound to return. 





Tue position which the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society 
have felt it to be their duty to occupy, in relation to the greet ques- 
tion of the introduction of the slave-grown produce of Brazil and 
Cuba into the British markets, has either been greatly misunder- 
stood, or much misrepresented, by some portion of the public press, 
and, we regret ro say, by some of the influential advocates of the 
doctrines of free trade. 

The grounds, however, on which the Committee base their pro- 
ceedings, have never been candidly stated, nor fairly canvassed, by 
either of these parties. Their facts have been met by opinions, 
their arguments by denunciations; and all the arts of popular writ- 
ing and oratory have been used to bring into disrepute the principle 
for which they contend. : 

Why have the committee advocated the non-introduction of the 
slave-grown produce of Brazil and Cuba into the British markets ? 








aud ‘plantas have te tits specal epate ee-alin ees bert oa 
an nters have to their support, ve none; nor 
because the emancipated classes in ‘he British colonies need their 
services, for they can now take care of themselves; but because 
they can demonstrate, that the effect of letting in the sugars of 
Brazil and Cuba would be to stimulate the slave-trade with all its 
unutterable horrors, and to prolong the system of slavery with all 
its murderous atrocities, in these countries. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the of the 
following petition of the Committee presented to both Houses of 
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Parliament last evening. Let its prayer be ted, and be 
oven with a large reduction of the duties on ial sugars, such 
as had been previously recommended by the committee, and 


the slave in Brazil, the artizan in Britain, the merchant abroad, 
and the manufacturer at home, will have occasion equally to rejoice 
in the wisdom of the measure. 


The humble Petition of the Committee of the British and Foreign 

Anti-Slavery Society, (ait 
Sheweth,— 

That your petitioners, deeply impressed with the fact, that so 

long as slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect of the anni- 
hilation of the slave-trade, and of extinguishing the sale and barter 
of human beings, and being persuaded that one great means for ter- 
nating slavery will be found in giving the fullest enconragement to 
the produce of free labour, come from what country it may, by i 
allowing of its introduction into the British markets on equal terms a 
with that from the British colonies and plantations abroad; and a 
fully believing that such a measure would be regarded both as an 
economical and moral argument for the abolition of slavery by 
slaveholding nations, and would prove as wise in policy as it is just 
in principle :— 

our petitioners entreat your honourable House to pass such : 
measures as shall allow of the introduction of the free-grown pro- 4 
duce of all nations into the British markets on equal terms with Ae 
that from the British colonies, and which shall also provide for the 
introduction of the produce of nations where slavery at present 
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unhappily exists, on similar terms, contemporaneously with the 
abolition of slavery by such nations. 
And ag itioners will ever pray. : 
behalf, and by order of the Committee, 
(Signed) Joun Scosxz, 


27, New Broad-street, London Secretary. 
’" Auguat 4th, 1843. 





Tue following extracts from the dence of our esteemed 
friends Messrs. G. W. Alexander and B. Wiffen, now on an anti- 
slavery tour on the Continent, will interest our friends. We trust 
their efforts to promote the cause of human freedom will be equal 
to their disinterested devotedness. 


‘* Hamburg, 8th mo. 10, 1843.—We reached this place on second 
day morning, after a very favourable passage, and have been busily occupied 
whilst here. We have met with friends not confined to our own country- 
men from whom we have received kindness and help. Among these I 
may particularly name John Rheeder, minister of the English Reform 
Church ; Professor Worms ; J. G. Onken, Baptist Minister ; and Charles. 
Seebohm. John Rheeder had ona former occasion offered me the use of 
his place of worship, for the delivery of an anti-slavery address. This 
offer was again made, and I have availed myself of it. The subjects 
dwelt upon, and which were announced in the Hamburgh paper of yester- 
day, were, ‘The progress which has been made in the abolition of the 
slave-trade and slavery; the present extent of those great evils in 
countries in which Christianity is professed ; and the results of emancipa- 
tion in the British colonies.’ The attendance was not large, but I hope 
that the information communicated will increase the interest felt in the 
cause of abolition by a portion of the inhabitants of Hamburg.”’ 

“* Kiel, 8th mo. 12th, 1843.—We arrived at Kiel yesterday morning, and 
soon afterwards called upon Edward Birch, the English consul at‘ this 
place, by whom we have been introduced to several of the most influential 
and distinguished persons here. We had interviews with Dr. Harms, an 
eminent preacher and writer on religious subjects; Professors Hegewisch, 
Farchammer, and Dormer, and W. C. Brauer. The general feeling 
appears to be favourable to our object, and we hope some steps will be 
taken by the friends of humanity and religion in Kiel to promote the 
abolition of slavery in the Danish colonies. We have distributed several 
works relative to emancipation, including J. J. Gurney’s ‘ Winter in the 
West Indies.’ 

‘‘ Whilst here, our attention has been called to the importance of pre- 
paring a short statement on the subject of slavery, containing such informa- 
tion as is respecting that which exists in the Danish colonies, 
and also embracing the results of emancipation in our own. It is further 
recommended that such a paper be translated, and in the German lan- 
guage. Fully approving these suggestions, we intend to endeavour to 
comply with them, and trust that it may be useful in procuring a serious 
attention to the subject on the parts of enlightened in Denmark, 
and assist in making an application on behalf of the slaves to the highest 
authorities in the state. We feel greatly indebted to Edward Birch, the 
only Englishman resident here, for his active assistance ; and he has handed 
to us £3 11s. 6d., as a contribution to the Anti-Slavery Society, from 
friends of the abolition of slavery in Holstein. We proceed to Copen- 
hagen this evening, for which place we are furnished with introductions to 
several persons of eminence, from persons of consequence in Kiel.’’ 








































Tue news from the colonies by the last mail, is upon the’whole 
satisfactory. The crop promises to be larger than that of the last 
year, notwithstanding the severe droughts to which several of : 

particularly Jamaica and Barbadoes, aes been exposed. 
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ury t be resorted to for that pu . Such a thing was pos- 
sible; but did exist any such reasonable probability of its occurring 
as would justify this country in saying to the American people that. they 
were not worthy of being admitted to give evidence as witnesses—that they 
were not to be believed upon their oaths? If we were thus to denounce 
any body of individuals; we could no longer hold intercourse with them as 
allies or friends. Itwas said that if‘a slave committed the crime of arson 
the punishment was death, but that a free man guilty of that crime could 
only ‘be: punished with imprisonment.. Now, the right hon. gentleman 

ite inquired; if a slave were taken up charged with arson, was he to 
be punished as a slave, or as a free man? To that he should reply, that 
we had nothing to do. with the question of his slavery or his freedom. If 
a charge were made respecting any of the specified crimes, slave or not 
slave, he ought at once to be delivered up, but not otherwise. He con- 
fessed he did not see how the question of slavery or no slavery could form 
any element in the inquiry. Tf he were acting as a magistrate’ he should 
say he had nothing to do with the question of slavery. He should merely 
ask, had the party in question committed any of the offences which had 
been enumerated in the treaty? The magistrate would not inquire whether 
a person brought: before: him: under the bill was a married man or a 
bachelor, supposing that a different law was applied to those classes in 
America. Those.inquiries would not be entered upon by any magistrate 
in this country. There would be the greatest difficulty in taking any other 
course than that pointed out by the bill. As heread the bill, any fugitive 
ome refuge in this country could: only be given up upon evidence that 
would justify his committal in this country. There was no peril to which 
any fugitive would be liable except that arising from false testimony. Per- 
jury was the exception, and, unfortunately, it was that which clogged and 
impeded the course of justice in all countries. The course proposed to 
be pursued by the bill was the only one which would be practically effec- 
tive for carrying out the friendly relations entered into between the two 
states, and for the advancement of the administration of justice. 

Mr. Macavutay had hoped that the speech of his hon. and learned 
friend would have rendered it unnecessary for him to trouble the House 
upon that question ; but he confessed that he felt:more: uneasiness, more 
anxiety, after that speech than he did ‘before it was delivered. He had 
not the slightest intention of making any charge agniast her Majesty’s 
Government ; he.was ly aware that a treaty of a similar nature was 
under. the consideration of the late Government; but: he looked at: the 
bill under the consideration of the House with so much iety and un- 
easiness, that he would implore the Government to drop the bill and cancel 
that part ofthe treaty. ‘‘ Extradition’ was a word which seemed to have 
become indigenous: in our: language, therefore he would use it in his 
arguments: There could be no doubt but that it was a great evil that a 
criminal, by the mere’ passing over the frontier; should escape justice—it 
was an evil tothe country from which he escaped, as-well as to that in 
which he obtained an asylum ; but there ought to be a close resemblance 
between the laws, the morals, and the punishments ofthe two. states, 
contracting for the extradition of any fugitives sheltering under them. He 


had had some experiencein India, and from his own knowledge he could. 


assure the House, that there no fugitive was.ever given up to any govern- 
ment that. would inflict some hideous and horrible punishment which would 
be frightful to a man’s mind. For instance, suppose that a person who 
was fugitive was demanded by a state where his crime would be punished 
by the application of a red hot ploughshare ; they would refuse to give 
him up. In the case instanced by his hon. and learned friend—suppose 
that in some state for some crime bachelors were: broke on the wheel, 
while married men were subjected to a fine, would it not then become the 
duty of the magistrate to inquire into the fact? There was bill of a 
similar nature on the table of the House intended to carry out a treaty with 
France—to that bill he had no objection to offer, neither would he object 
toa treaty between this country and the northern states of America, for he 
believed their laws were quoted even in our courts of law ; but then came 
the southern states, in which there was to be found a fundamental differ- 
ence in their laws, in. their manners, their habits, and usages, and with 
them he was afraid there would be found insuperable difficulties in the 
way in carrying out the objects of the bill. He earnestly wished to 
know in what sense. he was to understand the words ‘‘murder and 
piracy’’ used in the bill? His hon. and learned friend the Attorney- 
General had said that offenders were not to be given up unless they were 
liable. to punishment according to the laws of this conntry. Now it was 
uite clear that there were many acts which might be called murder in some 
the United States, ‘which, according to our laws, would be. justifiable 
homicide ; and others would be called piracy which we should deem merely 
justifiable resistance. For instance, in this country a woman would be per- 
fectly justified in killing a man, in defence of her chastity; but in the state of 
_ Georgia,a quadroon killing ber master, or awhiteman, on alikeoccasion would. 
be held guilty of murder. . Suppose any one were to kidnap.any one in this 
country, and to force him to work, such a one would. have a perfect right. 
fo run away, and to resist even unto death—that would be justifiable 
homicide ; but in Georgia and some of the other southern states it would 
bé called and treated as murder ; or suppose: they were to seize them and 
ace them in a ship for the purpose of selling them to the Moor or 

, , they, according to our laws, would have the right, if they had 
the power, to seize the ship, even if it were to kill those. on 


for that purpose—that would be merely justifiable homicide; but 
if it were done by a body of convicts, it would become piracy, because 
custody. What he wanted to know was, whether 








nite true that the provisions of the treaty might be perverted, and | 


is.| in this bill the question of slave or no slave was necessarily 
-| withstanding what had fallen from the learned. Attorney-General.. He 
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(Mr. Maca 
that, if such a case should again arise 
ow, were the Government prepared to 

minds to become the eve-citchiae for America ? 
not, they far better give up the bill, and have a clear understand- 
with America upon the subject. Let them not wait until the case 
arose, or it would create more serious calamities than those which the. 
treaty was intended to put an end to. 

The Atrorney-GENERAL, in explanation, said that, by the treaty, no 
fugitive would be given up unless he were liable to punishment under the 
laws of the country in which he had taken refuge, supposing it to have 
been committed there. 

Mr.: MacauLtay.—Was it to be understood that» any action which 
would not be criminal in a free man would also be held to be not criminal 
in a slave? 

The AtrorNEY-GENERAL thought it his duty to answer all questions. 
put to him in that House. In his opinion, the magistrate here would not 
enter into the inquiry of slave or no slave at all. He would only inquire 
into the alleged offence, and if punishable for it in this country, then the 
fugitive would be given up. 

Lord PaLmErston did not go quite so far as his right hon. friend; he 
thought there was a great deal in the explanation which had been offered 
by the hon. and learned Attorney-General as to the construction put by 
the Government upon the treaty and the act. He understood that if the 
offence would not be deemed such by the law of England, the magistrate 
would not be justified in delivering up the party; and, as the law of 
England did not acknowledge slavery, the act of a slave in resisting coer- 
cion would not be considered the crime which it would be held by the law 
of America. But his chief object in rising was to touch upon a subject on 
which he was anxious to have some explanation. In the correspondence 
which had passed between Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton a discussion 
had arisen as to what should be done in the case of a slaver driven ashore 
on a British territory by stress of weather or other causes; whether what 
the Americans had called ‘‘ an officious interference’’ would be exercised 
for the purpose of setting the slaves free. His conviction was, that there 
should be such an intervention on the part of the British authorities in 
any such case. Mr. Webster had put it on a ground which he regretted 
Lord Ashburton had appeared to sanction—that the duties of good neigh- 
bourhood ought to prevent our interference with the alleged “‘ rights of 
property.”" Now he (Lord Palmerston) considered that the slave in that 
case was much more our neighbour than the master. (Hear, hear.) And 
he hoped the noble lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, would be able to 
say, that under the circumstances he had supposed the authorities: of the 
British colony would take care to place the slaves in that freedom towhich, 
by British law, they were entitled. 

Lord Sranuzy said,—The noble lord (Palmerston) said, let the. House 
have definitions of piracy and murder, &c., in such cases as that of the 
Creole. Now in that case the demand of the United States was for the de- 
livery of the slaves to be tried in America. The answer was, ‘‘ No, they 
cannot be surrendered—we have no option—the British law will not allow 
of it. If you think fit to try them in the courts of the Bahamas you can 
have every facility.”” And he (Lord Stanley) did not hesitate to add, that 
according to the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, the slaves would 
not have committed piracy, as the seizure of the ship had arisen from no. 
felonious motives, but solely from an anxiety for liberty. (Hear, hear.) 
And as to the instructions that had been called ‘‘ officious interference,” 
he had been asked whether the duty of the British Colonial Custom-houses: 
compelled them to look out for slaves in vessels driven by any circum- 
stances into British ports. His reply was, that it formed no. part of the 
duty of the Customs’ officers to make such “ officious”’ inquiries, but that 
if they had credible information that any vessels in these ports contained 
persons kept in slavery, it was the bounden duty of all British authorities 
to take care that those persons were.not carried away in a state of slavery. 
(Hear, hear.) Then as to the case of a female slave killing a man attempt- 
ing to rape her, which by the laws of slaveholding states was murder, 
and with us was not, his answer to all such cases was, in simply refer- 
ring to the words of the treaty and of the act, which provided ‘that, 
no extradition should take place unless the act be a crime according to the 
laws of the place’ (not where the offence was alleged, but) ‘‘ where the 
fugitive may be.”” Beyond this, then, no demand could be acceded to. No 
doubt persons might under the treaty be returned to a state of slavery 
from the state of freedom in which they might be found; but was there 
any thing new in that? How stood the law in Canada? Howstood the 
law in the West Indies? Above all, what were the practical instruc- 
tions of the Government of the noble lord in 1839 to its. own officers ? 
| In the latter end of 1838, a complaint had been made by the Danish 
Government to the British Government, that the proximity of the British 
West Indian islands to the Danish islands was so great, and the oppor- 
tunities of escape for their fugitive slaves so many, that it was 
some steps should be taken, and they entreated the British Government 
to co-operate with the Danish Government in applying a remedy for the 
evil, by bringing such slaves to trial before the British tribunals. The 
right honourable gentleman the member for Edinburgh said, break up 
this treaty at once, because it may lead to difficulties. Now he (Lord 
Stanley) did not mean to say there would not be different constructions 
put upon this treaty by the two nations, but in the treaty itself there 
was a distinct stipulation that it should be binding so long as either 
party does not remonstrate against its operation; but if it should be 
found no longer to act equally, and if either government should think that 
it justly no longer, the treaty could be put an end to. 

iscount PALMERSTON explained. 

Mr. Hawes’ said, that a treaty like this between a free and slavehold- 
ing state was sure to give rise to difficulties. Under the head of robbery 
ily raised, not- 
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ciple which had hitherto been the pride and boast of Englishmen, that the 
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slave who set foot on our shores was instantly made free and, therefore, | 


he. should vote 


Sir R. Peet said, the hon. member for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes) had ex- | 1 
pressed an opinion that it would be impossible that a treaty entered into |: 


between the United States and this country with reference to the extradi- 
tion of offenders could be effectually and satisfactorily carried out, in con- 
sequence of the different state of the laws in the two countries. He 

t there were no two countries on the face of the civilized globe be- 
tween which it was more desirable that such an arrangement should be 
effected. Most important and extensive commercial intercourse was 


carried on between them ; the greatest facility of communication existed 


between our Canadian and West Indian colonies, and the United States ; 
and it would be most lamentable if, while we were enabled to enter into 
treaties of extradition with France, Belgium, and other European states, 
any circumstances precluded the possibility of such an arrangement with 
America. Greater facilities existed in the case of these two countries for 
the escape of offenders from one country to the other than existed between 
any other two countries in the world. But the hon. member came to the 
conclusion that if an American committed robbery or forgery, and escaped 
to the British territories, there was something in the nature of our laws 
which precluded the possibility of such offender being delivered up. 
Was it, then, impossible to agree upon any arrangement of this nature ? 
Did honourable gentlemen admit that, with the single exception of the 
case of robbery, it was most important, for the prevention of crime, that 
a treaty of this kind should be concluded? If hon. gentlemen admitted 
that a treaty of this nature was advisable, was it possible to exempt 
a person in the condition of a slave from its operation? Would they 
say that, if crime were committed by a free man, there should be the right 
of extradition, but if by a slave, that—in consequence of that circum- 
stance—he should enjoy complete impunity? Surely they did not mean 
to maintain such a position. The case of robbery, which was included in 
this treaty, had been referred to ; and it had been asked whether, ifa slave 
took a horse in order to facilitate his escape—if he took it not animo fu- 
randi, but merely with a view of facilitating his escape, he was to be liable 
to a charge of felony. He (Sir R. Peel) apprehended that precisely the 
same case might arise in the case of a free man, a white, who, having been 
committed to prison for any offence, and effecting his escape, took a 
horse which he found by the wayside to facilitate his flight. If, in 
such a case, the person was charged with stealing a horse, and he al- 
leged, ‘‘ I took the horse, it is true; but I took it with no intention of 
robbery, with no view to appropriate it to my own use, but to enable me to 
effect my escape,’’ he (Sir R. Peel) considered that that would be a suffi- 
cient answer, and that a charge of robbery could not be sustained. This 
would apply equally to the case of a slave; the question would be whe- 
ther there was an intention of robbery or not. He begged to remind the 
House that the treaty had not been concluded for any definite period ; it 
might be terminated at any time; and he hoped the House would assent 
to this bill, which would enable them to make what he thought he might 
most justly term a great advantage in civilization, by preventing the ter- 
ritories of one country from becoming a place of refuge for offenders who 
had escaped from another. 

The House then went into committee. 

On the first clause being proposed, Mr. Hawes moved as an amend- 
ment, for the protection of fugitive slaves, that the words “‘ free person” 
be substituted for ‘* person,’’ in line 15. 

The committee divided, when there appeared ,— 

For the amendment... .. 0.00. ccescecccesscsccees 29 
Against it .......... cveee 59 
Majority against the amendment ............ — 34 
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Friday, August 18. 
SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSION BILL. 


On the question that the Speaker do leave the chair, to go into a com- 
mittee on the Slave-trade Suppression Bill, . 

Mr. T. DuncomBE objected to proceeding with the bill till its pro- 
visions were fully explained. 

Viscount SANDON doubted whether they ought to enter into the ques- 
tion at all. He wished not to go into the discussion, but he put it to the 
honourable and learned gentleman who had charge of the bill, whether he 
would proceed with a bill which affected nearly all the great commercial 
interests of the country, and with which the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman was not himself fully acquainted. Other important measures had 
been put off, and he did not see why the bill should now be carried for- 
ward. 

Mr. Forster wished for discussion to disabuse the public mind. He 
complained of the difficulty of getting hold of the votes and papers of 
the other House, and of getting access to the author of the bill. ‘That 
was not, perhaps, of much use; for if he got access to that noble lord, 
he did not know whether he should find him on his head or his heels. 
(A laugh.) The bill, he asserted, embodied all the folly, weakness, reck- 
lessness, and presumption of its noble author. 

Sir T. WiLpe defended Lord Brougham, and _ said that the suppression 
of the slave-trade owed not more to any individual than to the noble 
lord. No complaint could be urged that the bill had come on the house 
by surprise. The act.which forbade English capitalists to employ slaves 
in our colonies, and allowed English capitalists to employ slaves in foreign 
countries, was a great injustice. He contended that a law prohibiting 
Englishmen from engaging in a particular traffic, was obligatory on those 
residing in foreign countries. The bill was only intended to carry that 
principle into effect, or give full effect to the 5th of Geo. TV. A declara- 
tory act on that subject might expose those who had engaged in‘ the slave- 
trade in other countries, or been the holders of slaves, to the penalties of 
that act ; it was therefore supposed better to bring in a new bill, than a 
bill to declare the law. After the lords had passed such a measure, it 
was not treating that House with deference to reject the bill, as was pro- 
posed by the noble lord and the honourable member. ‘The bill, though it 
came late to that House, had been laid on the table of the House of 
Lords in the early part of the session. “But the principle of the first 
clause of the bill, which was the chief one, had been long known. It 
was only to carry out the act for the suppression of the slave-trade, and 





not interfere with. It gave power to the Privy Council to make regu- 
‘lations for the trade, and he did not think it fair that British subjects 
should lose the protection of that House in making laws. He did not 
doubt the discretion of the Privy Council, but he objected to delegating 
the power of making regulations to the Queen in Council. The House 
should keep that power in its own hands; he would leave the 5th clause 
at the disposal of the House. As to companies, it was supposed that 
they facilitated the carrying on the slave-trade. Some of them had 
stated in London that they had expended 5,000/. last year in buy 
slaves. The object of the sixth clause was to prevent that. Hew 

not urge the clause on the House, as he doubted the expediency of the 
mode proposed by that clause to carry the object in view into effect. If 
the bill were so objectionable on principle as it was said, he thought it 
was the duty of the Government not to allow it to have been carried so 
far without its interference. There was a department of Government for 
the protection of trade, and that department should have stopped the 
bill if it were so injurious. He proposed to modify the seventh clause, 
so as not to subject individuals, being members of companies, to criminal 
prosecutions for acts of those companies. It was proposed, too, not to 
affect the mortgagees of slaves in past times, but to put an end to those 
mortgagees in future. The principle of the bill was to carry into effect 
the intention of those who framed the 5th of Geo. IV.; the other parts 
of the bill were only details to carry out that principle. 

Mr. MitpMay opposed the measure, as calculated to inflict a most 
serious injury on the commerce of the country connectedipith those re- 
gions to which the bill applied. The bill ought to be called a bill to 
suppress the foreign colonial trade of the empire. No man could enter 
into trade with any country between Virginia and Brazils, who did not 
run the risk of falling under the penalties of the bill, or seeing the 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, and others getting securities for their debts, and 
payments for their advances, which this bill would withhold from the: 
English merchant. The honourable member supported this view by re- 
ferring to the petition presented from the city of London. If the bill 
had been brought in so early in the House of Lords, somebody must 
have been guilty of great negligence in not bringing it into that House 
before the very end of the session. He thought the alterations now pro- 
posed quite sufficient to justify them in throwing out the bill, as the effect 
of those alteratians could not be known. He could assure the House 
that the legislature could not reach the dishonest merchants, and it was. 
too hard to place the honest merchant under a great disadvantage. The 
dishonest merchant could set up a man of straw, and easily evade all the 
provisions of this bill. He thought there was so much injustice in pre- 
venting English merchants from obtaining security for their debts, that 
he should oppose the bill, and move that it be put off. 

Sir R. Peex meant to give his support to the motion for going into a. 
committee. He did not think the late period of the session a sufficient 
justification for not going into a committee. The House had at a late 
period gone into the Chelsea Pensioners’ Bill, though that bill had not 
been brought in till the month of August. But a distinct notice had been 
given last year that it was intended to bring in a bill to prevent English 
capital being employed in carrying on the slave-trade. He was surprised 


author of this bill, than whom no man had done so much to put. 
down the slave-trade by legislation. (Hear.) That alone ought to 
have prepared parties for the bill. The neglect of the mercantile interest, 
had it been negligent, and had it not opposed the bill, was no reason for 
now passing the bill if it were a bad bill. He vindicated the Govern- 
ment from the charge of having omitted to consider the bill. The bill, he: 
admitted, involved most important considerations; and it was the duty 
of the parties interested in the bill to make representations against the 
bill to the House of Lords. The representations made to the government 
against the bill were only to clauses of the bill. None were made to. the 
great principle of the measure—the employment of British capital on 
slavery and the slave-trade. Was it right, he asked, after all the sacrifices. 
they had made and were making—losing their commerce and not gaini 
reputation with foreign countries—was it right that they should connive at. 
the application of British capital to the encouragement of the slave-trade ? 
If they were prepared to sanction the application of British capital to that. 
_purpose in foreign countries, it would be better to sanction its employment: 
in British colonies, where it would be subject to public opinion and the 
control of legislation. If they did so sanction it, nr would be exposed 
to all kinds of reproaches. What would be, he asked, the condition of 
the West India planters if this bill were not to be passed? They were 
prevented from employing British capital, but they would be subject to 
the competition of that capital, employed in foreign countries. Never 
was there a grosser act of injustice than would be committed on the West 
. India proprietors if that were allowed. He admitted that the West India 
/planters had received a compensation for their direct losses, but.none 
should be given for their indirect losses. They should not give the 
planters further compensation, but they might relieve them from the com- 
petition of British capital employed in foreign countries. They would 
suffer a most serious injury if the first clause of the bill was not agreed 
to. Suppose the legislature were to allow the colonial produce of Cuba 
and Brazils to be imported according to the views of some gentlemen, 
‘would it be tolerated that British capital should be employed in those 
countries in raising colonial produce by means of slaves to be imported 
‘hither? Would not that cause the total ruin of our colonies? It would 
be difficult to calculate the growth of slavery which would then take place. 
In Brazils the law against the slave trade. was now openly violated,, and 
) when our cruisers were temporarily removed to protect our trade at Monte 
Video from the coast of Brazils, the slave-trade increased amazingly. . 
| Brazils there were great advantages for employing slaves, and if the dis- 
_ advantages of the natural competition between our colonies 
' were to be increased by the apy n Of British capital i £0 
} where the. soil was fertile and unbroken, the ruin of our West Indidn 
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to hear the observations which were made on the noble lord who was the 
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in this bill; and advising the hon. : 
any clauses which were doubtful, but only to take the first clause, 
hoping the honourable and learned gentleman would trust to the 

and not give just cause of complaint by precipitate legislation, he 
rted the motion for going into committee. 


r. Hawes was glad that the t honourable gentleman had con- 
sented to go into committee on the bill. He approved of the general prin- 
ciple of the bill. While he was opposed on all occasions to slavery and 
the slave-trade, he could not do such an injustice to the West India 
colonies as to allow the employment of British capital in a cultivation by 
slaves in foreign countries. He supported the bill. He thought they 
should look to the competition which was growing up in the east, in 
which British capital was employed, he believed, in promoting slave culti- 
vation, as well as in the west. 

Mr. Mitpmay explained. 

Mr. Bricut wished to make an observation with respect to one part 
of the speech of the right honourable baronet. He had spoken of the 
great sacrifices made by the people of this country to put an end to slavery 
and the slave-trade, and amongst these alluded to the sacrifices they were 
now making in refusing to receive Brazilian sugar, owing to its being the 
product of slave labour. Now he (Mr. Bright) contended that the peo- 
ple had never refused to receive that sugar, nor did they advance any 
such grounds for declining to use it. It was denied to the people by the 
government, who were more careful to defend the West and East India 
2 gy than to do what was right for the community at large. The 


right hon. gentleman made this statement on the supposition that the 
course pursued by the remnant of the old anti-slavery body was approved 
of by the an’ very public. He believed nothing could be a greater 


mistake than to imagine that the Anti-Slavery Committee represented 
any] influential number of any class in the country. The main portion of 
those who had in former years struggled to abolish the crime of slavery, 
did not coincide with the views of those who now called themselves the 
committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Many pro- 
vincial associations had condemned their conduct, and he could assert that, 
of the religious society to which he himself belonged, and whose labours 
in the cause of abolition were well known, not only not a numerical 
majority, but indeed a comparatively small number of them, had any 
sympathy with the unsound and mischievous policy pursued by that com- 
mittee. That committee had no real power in the country; they had a 
character derived from past exertions, but they were not now to be con- 
sidered as having any influence over the great body of those who, in 
former years, had struggled for emancipation under their guidance. He 
was not surprised to find honourable members opposite willing to form a 
partnership with any one, or any party, whose name could aid them in 
maintaining their unjust monopoly; but he warned the government that 
theywere relying upon a support that would fail them, if they fancied that 
the eccentricities of the remnant of the old Anti-Slavery Society could much 
longer afford them any real aid. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member then 
declared his belief that the present bill would but encumber the statute- 
book without being of any real use. He would make as great sacrifices as 
most men to put down so horrible a crime as that of slavery; but he was 
convinced that this law would be evaded and rendered inoperative. The 
holders of shares in foreign companies could transfer their shares to some 
foreigner, or hold them under a fictitious name, or as trustee for some 
one whom the law could not affect, and thus the object of the act would 
not be gained, whilst much inconvenience would arise to many merchants 
and others, without the evil being put down, or a single slave liberated. 
He thought that, seeing this result, it would be better to leave the matter 
to the honourable and moral feeling of individuals, and to the progress of 
sey opinion, than to pass a law which would be a dead letter from the 

it received the royal assent. He was surprised to hear the right 
hon. baronet lay so much stress upon the alleged injustice of allowing 
British capital to hold slaves in a foreign country when it could not do so 
in a British colony. The West Indian would have just as much liberty 
for his capital as any other British subject. If invested in any part of the 
British dominions, he came within the law, but if out of those dominions, 
he would be ‘beyond the law. British capital might be employed in 
growing tobacco in Virginia or in our colonies, but it was not allowed to 
be so employed in Ireland ; the injustice in this case was quite as great as 
that mentioned by the right hon. baronet. He would recommend them 
not to pass the bill this session; he believed further inquiry would show 
that it would produce mischief and inconvenience in some cases, without 
answering the ped a pew and the character of the house suffered from 
all legislation which fell short of the object aimed at. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bernat did not quarrel with any conscientious sentiments or argu- 
ments, either of the new or the old Anti-Slavery Society. He asked the 
hon. member for Durham, however, was he ready to deny the immutable 
principles of justice? He obj to allowing British capital being 
employed in supporting and favouring slavery and the slave-trade in 

and Brazils, and other places; and he contended that those who so 
sanctioned the employment of British capital, sanctioned the slave-trade 
and slavery. He objected to trusting to the principles of morality, as pro- 

by the hon. member for Durham, in his Utopian scheme ; and he 

on the necessity of restraining the application of capital that way 
y mn. He thought that the right hon. baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
had put the question like a statesman and a man of candour. The West 
India body knew little or nothing of the bill, and he had only heard 
of complaints from persons connected with foreign colonies. He was 
surprised at that, because a great principle was involved in it affecting 

Mr, Broruerron said that they had legislated to put down slavery in 
thought that it was not ‘onal with justice 
Let them not legislate in one 
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Viscount “PALMERSTON could assure the House that the opinion that 


‘to the other governments, while our own subjects were allowed to en- 
gage in such proceedings in foreign countries. He hoped the House 
would not listen to the noble lord the member for Liverpool, and post- 
pone this measure till next session. 

Viscount SaNpon denied again that British capital was so extensively 
employed in the slave-trade as was said, and he only wished that, in 
trying to prevent one evil, they should not cause a ter. . It was clear, 
from the admissions of the honourable and member for Worces- 
ter, that this bill did go further than the present law. If the noble lord 
were not prepared to prevent the hiring of slaves, which the bill did not, 
it would not affect the opinions of foreign governments. 

Viscount Patmerston would support an amendment to prevent 
hiring. F 

Mr. Duncombe and Mr. M. Forster having urged objections against 
the bill, 

The Atrorney-GENERAL said that the first clause did not place British 
vessels on the same footing in the Brazils and in the West Indies, and 
there ought to be in the bill a clause similar to the 13th clause of the 5th 
of Geo. 1V. But while we had put an end to the slave-trade in our 
colonies, there was no security that in foreign countries British subjects 
would not encourage the slave-trade. That was the reason why a stricter 
rule was applied to British subjects in foreign countries than to those in 
the West Indies. 

Viscount Sanpon said that there were not above 1500 slaves held by 
British residents in Brazil out of millions of slaves belonging to the planters 
of that country. He would put it fairly to the supporters of the bill 
whether a permission to keep up these 1500 slaves by occasionally supply- 
ing-them with 200 or 3Q0 in a year would materially assist in giving any 
great impulse to the slave-trade in Brazil. 

Mr. Bernat observed, the noble lord’s argument would, if followed 
up, go to legalise slavery under the sanction and by the agency of 
British capitalists. Although those ‘slaves in their employment did not 
exceed 1500, still the maintenance of them by British masters ought to 
be condemned ; it was in effect a nucleus for the sanction and growth of 
slavery, and ultimately of atrade in slaves. (Hear.) 

Sir R. Peex said that the 13th clause of the 5th Geo. IV. permitted 
the sale of slaves; but it provided that these slaves should be lawfully pos- 
sessed. In Brazils it happened continually that free men were bought and 
sold. Men were not legally slaves who were now imported into that 
colony. He should be glad if he could believe that no British capital was 
employed in promoting the slave-trade, but he knew the contrary too 
well. The right hon. baronet quoted several authorities to show that 
British capital was employed in various countries in carrying on the slave- 
trade. Might a British merchant do that in Brazils which he was not 
allowed to do in Jamaica? Was it fit that British capital should be 
applied in cultivating sugar in the Brazils? Was that just to the West 
Indian? He could confirm all that the noble lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
had stated of the difficulties which our Government felt in obtaining con- 


_cessions from other governments, as long as our people were engaged in 


promoting the slave-trade. The right honourable gentleman repeated his 
assertion that great numbers of slaves had been introduced into Brazil 
when our cruisers were withdrawn. He thought that the House ought to 
interfere to put a stop to that employment of British capital. 

Mr. Hawes was astonished at the assertion of the noble lord the mem- 
ber for Liverpool, and he referred to Dr. Madden’s evidence to show 
that goods which were sent to the coast of Africa were sold indiscrimi- 
nately to slave and non-slave dealers. The report of the committee sup- 
plied good evidence to show that the slave-trade was carried on by British 
capital on the coast of Africa. He advocated going into committee and 
proceeding with the bill. 

After some further conversation as to the form of proceeding, it was 
settled that the clauses should be amended and printed, and discussed on 
the report, without re-committing the bill. 

The first clause was then read and agreed to with amendments. 

On the second clause being put, 

Mr. Forster opposed it, as framed in complete ignorance of the state 
of Africa, and likely to lead to a great deal of mischief, by driving the 
natives out of our settlements. 

Lord StaNLey supported the clause, and said that it was only to en- 
force the present law. The holders of pawns were the holders of slaves, 
and if the clause were not passed, the British merchants on the coast of 
Africa would be holders of slaves. He insisted that the bill applied only 
to British subjects, and could not be applied to natives. 

The clause was then agreed to. 

Clauses 3 and 4 were agreed to. 

Clauses 5 and 6 were omitted. 

On clause 7, the ArrorNEY-GENERAL proposed an amendment, which 
was agreed to. 

On the question that the clause stand part of the bill, 

Mr. MitpMay opposed the clause, as striking a heavy blow at the 
trade with the southern states of North America, Cuba, and the Brazils. 

Mr. GLapsToNE admitted there were great difficulties in the operation 
of this clause, and he had some doubts whether the House should legislate 
on such a subject at this time. 

Sir T. WiLpE admitted that there were doubts about it, and that it 
deserved consideration. 

A conversation then ensued as to the operation of the clause on the 
dealings of British merchants, in which several members took part. 

The clause was ultimately agreed to, as were also the remaining clauses 
of the bill, and the House having resumed, the report was brought up 
and ordered to be further considered on Monday. 
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